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THE MODERATES TRIUMPH IN PRUSSIA 


By MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 
Special Cable to the Foreign Policy Association 

ERLIN, August 11.—As a result of a plebi- 

scite on August 9 to determine whether or 
not new elections should be called for the Prus- 
sian Landtag, the political stability of Prussia, 
which has been maintained for a decade, remains 
unshaken, and the Weimar coalition of Socialists, 
Centrists and Democrats which has exercised 
control since April 1925, remains in power. The 
actual voting, in which it was necessary for the 
opposition to secure the suffrages of a majority 
of the 26,553,837 qualified voters in the state, 
passed quietly. The dissolution of the Landtag 
was supported by 9,793,603 voters, or 36.9 per 
cent of the electorate; in only one agricultural 
and one industrial district did the plebiscite gain 
the requisite majority. The rank and file of the 
Communists apparently did not follow the advice 
of their leaders that they support the plebiscite; 
the combined opposition parties polled about 
2,500,000 less votes than in the Reichstag election 
of 1930. 


After the Reichstag election of last September, 
which brought a marked shift to the Right in 
Prussia as well as throughout Germany, Otto 
Braun, the Socialist Premier of Prussia, stood 
firm against attempts to change the Prussian 
Cabinet. Subsequently the Right became more 
and more insistent than the Landtag, which had 
been elected in 1928, was unrepresentative. Al- 
though its term expires in 1932, the Nationalist 
Stahlhelm in February 1931 initiated a referen- 
dum demanding that the Landtag be dissolved 
immediately; the 10 per cent of voters necessary 
in the first stage of the referendum responded to 
the demand, but the Landtag voted down the pro- 
posal. According to the Prussian Constitution 
a general plebiscite then became mandatory. 

As indicated by the 1930 election, the total 


strength of the Right parties (Nazis, National- 
ists, Peoples’, and several Agrarian and Conserva- 


tive groups) supporting the dissolution, was far 
below the votes required. Recently, however, the 
Communists announced that they would support 
the plebiscite also, the potential votes of the 
opposition thus being increased to less than a 
million under the necessary majority. The hard- 
ships of the past winter and the recent crisis 
were expected te-result, moreover, in a consider- 
able growth in radical sentiment on both ex- 
tremes. 7) weer ree res 


During the political paralysis which marked 
the recent crisis there was a decided lull in the 
plebiscite agitation, but as August 9 approached 
the Right blamed the “Red Marxist” Prussian 
government for all difficulties. The Communists, 
obviously unhappy in alliance with the forces of 
bourgeois reaction, tried to prove to their fol- 
lowers that the advent of a Nazi government in 
Prussia would result in disturbances which would 
culminate in the eventual breakdown of the capi- 
talist system, thus providing an opportunity for 
a Communist dictatorship. 


On August 7 the Prussian government, under 
press decrees, compelled the opposition papers to 
print a statement condemning the plebiscite and 
asking the people to stay away from the polls. 
This suppression of the freedom of the press was 
immediately added to the sins of the government 
by the opposition, but most middle parties, in- 
cluding the Socialists, excused the action of the 
government in forcing the publication of the 
manifesto since 2,000 of the 2,500 provincial 
papers were owned by the Hugenberg National- 
ists with the result that their readers would not 
have had the opportunity otherwise to learn the 
government’s policy. 


As a result of the plebiscite it appears that 
the argument of the government that it was 
essential to prove to the outside world the sta- 
bility and saneness of the German people has 
had effect. Nevertheless, whether this victory 
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for the moderates will actively assist in the solu- 
tion of Germany’s present economic difficulties 
is uncertain. 


The International Opium Congress 

The new convention for limiting the manufac- 
ture and regulating the distribution of narcotic 
drugs signed at Geneva on July 13 represents 
material progress in the international struggle 
against the illicit traffic. The Hague convention 
of 1912 and the Geneva convention of 1925 had 
provided for control over drug distribution but 
not for direct limitation of drug manufacture. 
As a result, manufacturers continued to produce 
drugs in far greater quantities than was required 
by the world’s legitimate needs, thus making 
smuggling inevitable. Moreover, the old conven- 
tions did not apply to codeine or certain other 
derivatives of opium and the coca leaf, which 
provided another loophole for illicit dealers. 


In an effort to fill in these gaps, the 1931 con- 
vention limits drug manufacture directly. It re- 
quires each government to present to the Per- 
manent Central Board at Geneva an annual esti- 
mate of its legitimate domestic needs and to limit 
its manufacture to these needs and to quantities 
necessary to fill legitimate export orders. Gov- 
ernments of countries relying on foreign sources 
of supply agree to limit imports to their estimated 
domestic needs. Each party is also required to 
limit the amount, and control the use, of raw 
materials made available to manufacturers. 

A Supervisory Body composed of representa- 
tives of four international drug and health or- 
ganizations is to examine these annual estimates 
and may ask for explanations as to any which 
seem excessive. Although no government is ob- 
liged to revise its figures, it is believed that the 
Supervisory Body will have great influence in 
keeping estimates within reasonable bounds. 

Furthermore the parties to the convention 
undertake to submit to the Permanent Central 
Board complete annual accounts of all imports, 
manufacture, consumption and exports of nar- 
cotic drugs. In case the Board believes that an 
over-accumulation of drugs has taken place in 
any country, it has the power under the 1925 
convention to ask the government concerned for 
explanations. If the explanations are regarded 


as unsatisfactory, the Board may recommend that 
the other parties to the convention cease to export 
narcotic drugs to the offending state. 


Codeine is included in the 1931 convention, 
while provision is made whereby a newly dis- 
covered drug cannot be marketed until the gov- 
ernment concerned has satisfied itself that the 
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drug possesses medical or scientific value. In 
such a case the government must notify the Sec- 
retary-General of the League, who shall ask the 
League Health Committee to determine whether 
or not the product or its derivatives are habit- 
forming; if so, they shall be included under the 
convention. 


Other provisions require each government to 
create a special administration for the control of 
the traffic in narcotic drugs, and to refer disputes 
arising out of the convention to arbitration. The 
convention goes into effect upon ratification by 
twenty-five governments, including any four of 
the eight leading manufacturing countries. It 
may be denounced by a state after five years; 
but at any time a request for revision may be 
made by any party; if this request is endorsed 
by not less than one-third of the parties to the 
convention, a new conference shall be held. 


By July 20 thirty-six states had signed the 
convention, the most conspicuous absentees being 
Turkey, Jugoslavia, Russia and China. Although 
the United States is not a party to the 1925 con- 
vention, it has signed the 1931 agreement. In 
case the Senate ratifies, this country once more 
will be fully associated with the world movement 
against the narcotic evil. 

HELEN HOWELL MOORHEAD 


The Handbook of Palestine and Transjordan, edited by H. 
C. Luke and E. Keith-Roach. London, Macmillan, 1930. 
$6.40. 

A compendium of useful information recently brought 
up to date, and issued under the authority of the Palestine 
government. 


Nationalismus und Imperialismus im Vorderen Orient, by 
’ Dr. Hans Kohn. Frankfurt am Main, Societats-Verlag, 
1931. 
An excellent contemporary history of the Near East by 
a scholar whose residence in Jerusalem has given him an 
intimate acquaintance with his subject. 


Stalin, by Isaac Don Levine. New York, Cosmopolitan 

Book Corporation, 1931. $3.50. 

This flamboyant and over-rhetorical book, which per- 
petuates many misconceptions about the Soviet Union, 
contains some interesting material on Stalin’s relations 
with the Communist party. 


One Hundred Red Days, by Edgar Sisson. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1931. $5.00. 
The recollections of President Wilson’s special repre- 
sentative to Russia, covering the period from November 
1917 to March 1918. 


Red Villages: the Five-Year Plan in Agriculture, by Y. 
A. Yakovlev. New York, International Publishers, 
1931. $1.50. 

' Translation of a speech made by the People’s Com- 

missar of Agriculture of the Soviet Union at the Six- 

teenth Congress of the Communist party in 1930. 
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